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BATES’ DOCTRINES. 


' Now, as we must despair of ever arriv- | 


ing at uniformity of oftinion, when and | 
how are these disgraceful controversies to | 
be ended? How shall man be reconciled , 
to his brother, and made, under all cir- | 
cumstances, the friend of man? Religion, 
it may be answered, will effect it: but 
iow can that be, since religion itself is the 
subject and ground of aii the difficulty ? 
Christianity which commands /ove even 
to enemies, and breathes nothing but 
peace and good will, ought to harmonize 
the world; but, unhappily, Christianity 
itself is the very matter in dispute! 

Are we, then, to believe that our great 
Father and Benefactor has so illy adapted 
to our states, and understandings, that re- 
ligion, cn which our all depends, as to 
make it to us theapple of discord? Was. 
Christianity falsely characterized as an 
angel of Peace, whilst designed to be and 
remain an everlasting bone of contention ? 
Either these conclusions are true, or | 
the religion—the Christianity—which we 
have been contemplating, must be false. 
Either they are true, or the doctrine of 
the trinity and its appendages, (the chief 


matters in dispute) have no more connex- 
jon with the true religion than the hea- 
then mythology—can no more be identi- 
fied with genuine Christianity, than the 
gods of Greece and Rome. 


One object of this work has been to 
prove that the oftinions, or dogmata, which 
have been so much insisted on, as of izigh 
concernment, and ranked amongst the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
have no necessary connexion with it, and 
are, therefore, of no vitalimportance. If 
this should be made to appear, they will 
then cease to be urged and enforced at 
tre expense of the peace and harmony of 
Christendom. In order that controversy 
should terminate, either professors must 
cease to dogmatize on these points, or 
uniformity of opinion must prevail: the | 
former is practicable ; but the latter we 
have no reason to expect, whilst there are 
men who have courage enough to follow 
the injunction of the apostle—* Prove all 


things—hold fast that which is good.” 


The trinitarian scheme has been more 
warmly advocated and insisted on of late, 


amongst us, than at any former period. 


‘Has it increased “ peace and good will”? 


Does love, charity, forbearance, the more 
abound? If not, why persevere in this 
course? Does it belong to the gospel 
ministry to require an implicit belief in 
controverted doctrines? Is speculative 
theology necessarily involved in its ad- 
ministration? Are men to be denounced, 
though of pious life, and in the practice of 
ail the Christian virtues, for withholding 
their assent to opinions, concerning which 
honest and enlightened minds have had 
doubts, and differences, in every age? 
These inquiries will continue to be among 
the subjects of the present volume, and in 
the prosecution of them we feel the im- 
portance of the maxim—* Suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re.”*—Our object is to 
convince the understanding, not to move: 


the passions. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings o Ohio 
: 


OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


In this essay I am to make a few 
remarks on some sentiments found in this 
chapter.— 

In page 143 we read: “The history, 
from being general, soon becomes princi- 
pally confined to one particular family 
and natin, which was chosen for wise 
furposes, that through them the knowl- 
edge of the true God might be preserved.” - 

The doctrine of absolute election is 
here asserted; or the reader is left to 
draw that conclusion from the author’s 
expressions. Now, although there area 
number of passages both in the Old and 
New Testament which, literally taken, 
do assert this doctrine; yet there are ma- 
ny other passages which plainly contra- 
dict it, and which represent God as ne 
resfecter of persons, or of nations. The 
latter doctrine we can understand; it is 
consonant with reason: but the former is. 
abhorrent to it—contrary and foreign te 
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any thing the mind can conceive of the 
great and good God and Father of a// His 
rational family. 

The election, then, as we conceive, 
stands not in anarditrary act of the Divine 
Will, either as it respects individuals, or 
nations: but the election is in Christ, the 
seed, the light, and the power of God: 
and such as choose this fer their portion, 
and the God of Jacob for their inheritance, 
then are they of the elect, and all are 
reprobate besides. Thus the choice ap- 
pertains more properly to man, than to 
God. “Choose this day whom ye will 
serve.” He elects those who first clect 
him. To judge from most of their wri- 
tings, the Jews would seem to have been 
inclined to the doctrine of absolute elec- 
tion. They believed (many of them) that 
every people Sut themselves were cast 
off. Some of Paul’s writings are deeply 
tinctured with predestination ; and Peter 
(with others of the disciples,) was re- 
deemed from it only by a visioa from hea- 
ven. But there is, in the scriptures, tes- 
timony abundantly sufficient to rescue 
them, generally, from the imputation of 
holding forth a doctrine’ so repugnant to 
reason and common sense, and so well 
adapted to bring these writings into dis- 
Tepute. - 

Our readers can hardly fail to remark 
the discrepancies of this writer. He has 
taken up many pages in one partto ex- 
plode the doctrine of predestination: yet 
he admits, and even pleads for it in other 
parts, as I have before shown. The chap- 
ter before us is penned for the laudable 
purpose of exhibiting the value, excel- 
lency, and authenticity, of the scriptures ; 
and yet a doctrine is even here set forth 
as contained in them, calculated to do 
them more essential injury, than all the 
quibbles of infidelity ! 

The Jews, we are told, were chosen “for 
wise purposes.” Have not all nations 
been created alike for “ wise purposes” — 
born to virtue, happiness, and glory: and 
the means to obtain these ends, have they 

_not been dispensed to each, according to 
their several states, impartially, and with- 
eut respect to persons? 

“The ceremonial law,” says our au- 
thor, “isa wonderful display ef Divine 


Wisdom and condescension, in preparing 
the Auman mind for the introduction of 
the Gospel Dispensation.” (p. 144.) 

Theexpression “human mind” includes 
the whole human race; but how could it 
hrepare those to whom it was not given ; 
for it was not given to any but the small 
nation of the Jews? To the Jewish mind 
alone, ‘herefore, this law was designed as 
a schoolmaster, to lead unto Christ, but to 
no other mind. The Gentile nations had, 
each, their own peculiar laws, or dispen- 
sations, given to them by the same All- 
wise and condescending hand, and for the 
very same purpose, viz. to lead them to 
Christ, or to the true, spiritual worship of 
the Great, Universal Parent; and it does 
appear that they (the Gentiles) were 
better prepared to receive Christ, thanthe 
Jews were by their “ceremonial law”: 
and hence there is equal cause to admire 
the “ wonderful display of Divine Wisdom 
and condescension” in thus “preparing” 
the Gentile mind, even “ Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappa- 
docia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt, and Lybia”— 
“ Cretes, and Arabians, and strangers of 
Rome”—I say, it is not less, but rather 
more wonderful than the case the author 
refersus to, that God should have thus pre- 
pared the minds of ali these to hear and 
understand the apostolic message : and had 
we a correct account of the “dealings of 
God” towards these nations, we should 
not, I presume, be less impressed witha 
sense of His Wisdom, Goodness, and over- 
ruling Providence, than we are with the 
history of the Jewish people. 

From all that appears, many of the 
Gentiles had a more correct knowledge of 
“the being and the attributes of the one 
true God,” than the body of the Jews; 
how else are we to account for their more 
generally receiving the Truth? The ap- 
thor speaks of the coming of Jesus Christ 
as the “introduction of the Gospel Dis- 
pensation.” I am inclined to think that 
these Gentiles were never under any oth- 
er, and that what he calls the Gospel was 
only a brighter ray from that same Spir- 
itual Sun that had ever been, (although 
through many clouds and mists) enlight-. 
ening the Gentle werld, The “new Go» 
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venant” written in the heart, was new as || other words, Christianity stands in an obe- 


it respected the Jews, whose laws had 
been engraved on tables of stone ; but it 
was not new tothe Gentiles, of whom the 
apostie Paul testifies, that they had “the 
work of the law written in their hearts.” 
Rom. Ch. ii, 2. 

But the Jews committed one fatal error, 
to which we willdo well to take heed. 
They rested in the Jaw; in outward rites 
and observances. In their Scriptures 
they thought they had eternal life, and 
would not come to Christ the true light; 
to the inward, spiritual law, written in the 
Aeart, of which the Scriptures testify: 
hence it was that the Gentiles took the 
lead of them, and came into the spiritual 
kingdom leaving them behind, wrecked 
on the sands of an outward profession, 
whilst leaning on their Scriptures, and 
their tempie for salvation ! 

To conclude this part of the subject, the 
author appears to me te have erred in the 
foliowing particulars: 

1. In writing on the Scriptures 
at all, atthe present time. Christian- 
ity owes nothing to the innumera- 
bie host. of commentators but perpetual 
and disgraceful controversy, to which they 
have given rise; and the o/scurity which 
they have cast upon these writings. But 
even admitting the utility of their labours, 
the subject has long since been exhausted. 
Besides, if comments be admitted as use- 
ful, there are already extant those which 
must certainly be considered as possess- 
ing much greater merit than the one in 
question, by all those who are advocates 
for such productions. 

2. In making the Scriptures the foun- 
- dation of the Christian religion. “We 
therefore view, with feelings of deep re- 
gret (says he, p. 141) and disapprobation 
any attempts to bring the Scriptures into 
disesteem, because such attempts invaria- 
bly tend tolet down or discredit the im- 
portant truths recorded in them—and thus 
openly or insidiously,.to saf the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion.” 

Now, the foundation of the Christian re- 
ligion is not laid on the Scriptures, or any 
outward or partial thing ; but it rests on 
the universal light within, as the external 


world rests on the light without :—or, in ; 


dience to the power of God operating im- 
mediately on the soul of man: And fro- 
fessing Christians have done infinitely 
more in sapping this foundation, than all 
the deists and infidels inthe world. It is 
the fighting Christians, the unjust Chris- 
tians, the merciless Christians, the proud 
Christians, the persecuting Christians, 
the money-loving Christians, the defam- 
ing, the railing, system-building, dogma- 
tizing Christians, that have “sapped the 
foundation of the Christian religion,” and 
made the name of Christ a“ bye-word, 
and a reproach” amongst the nations of 
the earth ! 


Were professors, instead of contending 
about incomprehensible dogmas, to frrac- 
tice whatthey fully know, and what they 
clearly understand, it would be the loud- 
est and most convincing sermon against 
infidelity ever preached since the apos- 
tolic age, and would do more to reform 
and Christianize the world, than all the 
comments on the Scriftures, dissertations 
on “ miracles,’ and expositions of the 


“nropfihecies,” that have ever been writ~ 
ten. 


3. Inexalting the Scriptures above their 
proper place and service. A testimony 
against this error was held up by George 
Fox, and other primitive Friends, and on 
account of which the latter were charged 
with “attempts to bring the Scriptures 
into disesteem,” and even denying them, 
&c. To judge from some late writings, it 
would appear that this error complained 
of by George Fox and others, has crept 
into the Society itself. With other sects, 
the Scriptures are still considered, as then, 
the “only and frimary rule of faith and 
practice”—the “foundation of Christiani- 
ty”—the “ bread of life” &c. &c. Hence 
it is difficult to perceive the cause for our 
author’s “ feelings of deep regret”: unless 
it be, that some ministers in the Society, 
seeing the errors, still so prevalent, on 
this subject, have revived the testimony 
vabove mentioned, and called the attention 
of their hearers to the “LIGHT WITHIN,” 
as the primary rule and standard, and on- 
ly foundation of the Christian religion. 


An enemy to Creede: 


| 
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NECESSITY OF EVIDENCE. 5 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


‘Reflecting on the proposition that “ we 
are bound to believe what we do not un- 
derstand,” the following observations pre- 
sented; which, if within the design of the 
Berean, I send for publication. 

First then, I will endeavour to show 
what I mean by the proposition. Walker 
says, “to believe,” means, “to credit upon 
the authority of another”; “to put confi- 
dence in the veracity of any one”’; “to 
have a firm persuasion of any thing”’; “ to 
exercise the theological virtue of faith.” 
And he thus defines fuith : “belief of the 
revealed truths of religion”; “trust in the 
honesty or veracity of another.” He says, 
“to understand,” means “tocomprehend 
fully”; “to conceive.” And, “to reveal 
he defines thus: “te lay open”; “to dis- 
close a secret”; “to impart from heaven.” 
So that to assert that “I believe what I 
do not understand,” is to say, that upon 
the authority of another person, | credit 
the truth of a proposition of which I have 
no conception ; or, that I have a firm pfer- 
suasion of the truth of a proposition which 
I do not fully comprehend, or of which 
my mind has no conception; or, it is 
equivalent to the affirmation, that I have 
a belief of a revealed truth that is not dis- 
elosed nor imparted to me. 


Instead of affirming that a man is 
“bound to believe what he does not un- 
derstand,” I am willing to hazard the 
assertion, that, in so far as there is nota 
clear conception, or a perfect and com- 
plete understauding of a proposition, it is 
impossible for the mind to assent to it, and 
equally impessible for it, so circumstanc- 
ed, to dissent from it; and consequently 
to attach to ita subscription of belief. 
For, according to the above definition, “ to 
understand” is “to conceive,” it therefore 
follows that what is not understood is net 
conceived ; or, in other words, the mind 
has not become a recifiient of it: and 
consequently, it must be altogother out of 
the mind; and thence it irresistably fol- 
lows that the mind has taken no cogni- 
zance of it; and consequently cannot as- 
sert its existence or non-existence, its 
truth or falsity; cannot affirm that a 
proposition so circumstanced is tenable or 
untenable, sound or unsound; and there- 


fore it can neither affirm nor deny, believe 
nor disbelieve. 

A proposition affirms something to be 
true or false ; and unless I know and “ u7- 
derstand” what it is the proposition doce 
affirm, how is it possible for me to affix a 
belief to the affirmative in preference to 
the negative, or vice versa. Under such 
circumstances, to me the terms of the 
proposition convey no idea at all, and con- 
sequently it is impossible for the mind in 
any way or manner to act ufonthem. It 
is true, that on the authority of the pro- 
poser, I may say I believe he has made, 
or intended to make, some proposition, 
but what I know not; that I know he has 
put certain words in a certain order, and 
that I believe, on the credit of his asser- 
tion, that he understands them to convey 
certain ideas and to make to him a certain 
proposition ; but of which, my mind has 
no idea nor conception; and which it is 
therefore impossible for me either to as- 
sent to, or to dissent from; any further 
than I may say J believe that he thinks, 
because he says so—that he has made 
some proposition, which he understands, 
which he consequently may believe either 
in the affirmative or negative. 

Suppose a person should affirm to me 
that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles; and that I have 
a clear conception of the proposition, or 
that I thoroughly understand what he 
means by it; but am not able to demon- 
strate *. Then my obligation to credit 
what he says, will depend on the follow- 
ing circumstances. First, my knowledge 
of his veracity. Secondly, his ability to 
judge of the proposition. Thirdly, my 
qualification to judge of his ability and un- 
derstanding, in respect to things in gene- 
ral. If 1 know, from the acquaintance I 
have with such an individual, that it ie 
impossible for him, intentionally, to assert 
an untruth—that it is impossible for him 
to be deceived—then I should say, Iam 
absolutely bound to believe his assertion 
But if there be a deficiency in any one of 
these premises, the obligation to believe 
becomes weakened, and to me, the propo- 
sition may or may not betrue. Again, let 
us suppose, ] know that, in general, he 
pays no regard to the truth of what he 
asserts, and alse that he has no qualificg. 


a 

{ 
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venant” written in the heart, was new as 
it respected the Jews, whose laws had 
been engraved on tables of stone ; but it 
was not new tothe Gentiles, of whom the 
apostie Paul testifies, that they had “the 


work of the law written in their hearts.” | 


Rom. Ch. ii, 2. 

But the Jews committed one fatal error, 
to which we will do well to take heed. 
They rested in tie aw; in outward rites 
and observances. In their Scriptures 
they thought they had eternal life, and 
would not come to Christ the true light; 
to the inward, spiritual law, written in the 
heart, of which the Scriptures testify: 
hence it wasthat the Gentiles took the 
lead of them, and came into the spiritual 
kingdom leaving them behind, wrecked 
on the sands of an outward profession, 
whilst leaning on their Scriptures, and 
their tempie for salvation ! 

To conclude this part of the subject, the 
author appears to me te have erred in the 
foliowing particulars: 

1. In writing on the Scriptures 
at all, atthe present time. Christian- 
ity owes nothing to the innumera- 
bie host of commentators but perpetual 
and disgraceful controversy, to which they 
have given rise; and the o/scurity which 
they have cast upon these writings. But 
even admitting the utility of their labours, 
the subject has long since been exhausted. 
Hesides, if comments be admitted as use- 
ful, there are already extant those which 
must certainly be considered as possess- 
ing much greater merit than the one in 
question, by all those who are advocates 
for such productions. 

2. In making the Scriptures the foun- 
dation of the Christian religion. “We 
therefore view, with feelings of deep re- 
gret (says he, p. 141) and disapprobation 
any attempts to bring the Scriptures into 
disesteem, because such attempts invaria- 
bly tend tolet down or discredit the im- 
portant truths recorded in them—and thus 
openly or insidiously, to saf the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion.” 

Now, the foundation of the Christian re- 
ligion is not laid on the Scriptures, or any 
outward or partial thing ; but it rests on 
the universal light within, as the external 
world rests on the light without :—or, in 


other words, Christianity stands in an obe~ 
dience to the power of God operating im- 
mediately on the soul of man: And firo- 

fessing Christians have done infinitely 
more in sapping this foundation, than all 


| the deists and infidels inthe world. It is 


the fighting Christians, the unjust Chris- 
tians, the merciless Christians, the proud — 
Christians, the persecuting Christians, 
the money-loving Christians, the defam- 
ing, the railing, system-building, dogma- 
tizing Christians, that have “sapped the 
foundation of the Christian religion,” and 
made the name of Christ a “ bye-word, 
and a reproach” amongst the nations of 
the earth! 


Were professors, instead of contending 
about incomprehensible dogmas, to frrac- 
tice whatthey fully know, and what they 
clearly understand, it would be the loud- 
est and most convincing sermon against 
infidelity ever preached since the apos- 
tolic age, and would do more to reform 
and Christianize the world, than all the 
comments on the Scriftures, dissertations 
on “ miracles,” and expositions of the 


“nropfihecies,” that have ever been writ~ 
ten. 


3. Inexalting the Scriptures above their 
proper place and service. A testimony 
against this error was held up by George 
Fox, and other primitive Friends, and on 
account of which the latter were charged 
with “attempts to bring the Scriptures 
into disesteem,” and even denying them, 
&c. To judge from some late writings, it 
would appear that this error complained 
of by George Fox and others, has crept 
into the Society itself. With other sects, 
the Scriptures are still considered, as then, 
the “only and frimary rule of faith and 
practice”—the “foundation of Christiani- 
ty”—the “ bread of life” &c. &c. Hence 
it is difficult to perceive the cause for our 
author’s “ feelings of deep regret”: unless 
it be, that some ministers in the Society, 
seeing the errors, still so prevalent, on 
this subject, have revived the testimony 
vabove mentioned, and called the attention 
of their hearers to the “LIGHT WITHIN,” 
as the primary rule and standard, and on- 


ly foundation of the Christian religion. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


Reflecting on the proposition that “ we 
are bound to believe what we do not un- 
derstand,” the following observations pre- 
sented; which, if within the design of the 
Berean, I send for publication. 

First then, I will endeavour to show 
what I mean by the proposition. Walker 
says, “to believe,” means, “ to credit upon 
the authority of another”; “to put confi- 
dence in the veracity of any one”; “to 
have a firm persuasion of any thing”; “ to 
exercise the theological virtue of faith.” 
And he thus defines fuith : “ belief of the 
revealed truths of religion”; “trust in the 
honesty or veracity of another.” He says, 
“to understand,” means “to.comprehend 
fully’; “to conceive.” And, “to reveal 
he defines thus: “te lay open’; “to dis- 
close a secret”; “to inmpart from heaven.” 
So that to assert that “I believe what I 
do not understand,” is to say, that upon 
the authority of another person, | credit 
the trath of a proposition of which I have 
no conception ; or, that I have a firm fer- 
suasion of the truth of a proposition which 
I do not fully comprehend, or of which 
my mind has no conception; or, it is 
equivalent to the affirmation, that I have 
a belief of a revealed truth that is not dis- 
elosed nor imparted to me. 


Instead of affirming that a man is! 


“bound to believe what he does not un- 
derstand,” I am willing to hazard the 
assertion, that, in so far asthere is not a 
clear conception, or a perfect and com- 
plete understauding of a proposition, it is 
impossible for the mind to assent to it, and 
equally impessible for it, so circumstanc- 
ed, to dissent from it; and consequently 
to attach to ita subscription of belief. 
For, according to the above definition, “to 
understand” is “to conceive,” it therefore 
follows that what is not understood is not 
conceived ; or, in other words, the mind 
has not become a recifiient of it: and 
consequently, it must be altogother out of 
the mind; and thence it irresistably fol- 
lows that the mind has taken no cogni- 
zance of it; and consequently cannot as- 
sert its existence or non-existence, its 
truth or falsity; cannot affirm that a 
proposition so circumstanced is tenable or 
untenable, sound or unsound; and there- 


fore it can neither affirm nor deny, believe 
nor disbelieve. 

A proposition affirms something to be 
true or false ; and unless I know and “ u7- 
derstand” what it is the proposition docs 
affirm, how is it possible for me to affix a 
belief to the affirmative in preference to 
the negative, or vice versa. Under such 
circumstances, to me the terms of the 
proposition convey no idea at all, and con- 
sequently it is impossible for the mind in 
any way or manner toact ufonthem. It 
is true, that on the authority of the pro- 
poser, I may say I believe he has made, 
or intended to make, some proposition, 
but what I know not; that I know he has 
put certain words in a certain order, and 
that I believe, on the credit of his asser- 
tion, that he understands them to convey 
certain ideas and to make to him a certain 
proposition ; but of which, my mind has 
no idea nor conception; and which it is 
therefore impossible for me either to as- 
sent to, orto dissent from; any further 
than I may say J believe that he thinks, 
because he says so—that he has made 
some proposition, which he understands, 
which he consequently may believe either 
in the affirmative or negative. 

Suppose a person should affirm to me 
that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles; and that I have 
a clear conception of the proposition, or 
that I thoroughly understand what he 
means by it; but am not able todemon- 
strate Kk. Then my obligation to credit 
what he says, will depend on the follow- 
ing circumstances. First, my knowledge 
of his veracity. Secondly, his ability to 
judge of the proposition. Thirdly, my 
qualification to judge of his ability and un- 
derstanding, in respect to things in gene- 
ral. If 1 know, from the acquaintance 
have with such an individual, that it ie 
impossible for him, intentionally, to assert 
an untruth—that it is impossible for him 
to be deceived—then I should say, Iam 
absolutely bound to believe his assertion 
But if there be a deficiency in any one of 
these premises, the obligation to believe 
becomes weakened, and to me, the propo- 
sition may or may not be true. Again, let 
us suppose, ] know that, in general, he 
pays no regard to the truth of what he 
asserts, and alse that he has no qualifica- 
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tion to judge in the case; then I should 
say, I am under no obligation at ail to 
believe, on the credit of his authority, 
not withstanding I ciearly understand what 
it is he affirms. 

But suppose I do not know what he 
means by a triangle, an angle, or a right 
angle; then of course I do not understand 
what itis he proposes as an object of my 
belief, I have-no conception at all of what 
it is he wishes me to assent to, or to dissent 
from ; and therefore to me, the proposi- 
tion may be one thing, or it may be its 
Opposite ; it may indeed embrace no idea 
at all: Then F should say, that in this case, 
the mind cannot assent to any particular 
preposition that is true, in preference to 
another that is untrue; that under these 
circumstances, it is impossible for the 
mind to distinguish between tenable and 
untenable propositions: it can do no more 
than merely acknowledge the general 
veracity of the individual who makes the 
affirmation. 


It has been asserted that “ we are’ bound 


_ to believe that grass grows, and yet we do 


not understand it grows.” This may 
all be true, and at the same time, the 
proposition that “ we are not bound to be- 
lieve what we do not understand,” re- 
main unimpaired. For, it must be self- 
evident that the above position involves 
two distinct, and independent propositions. 
The first demands a belief of the fact 
that grass grows; the second requires a 
belief concerning the manner of its growth. 
The first may be conceived and under- 
stood, and thereby the mind become ca- 
pacitated to measure evidence and to 
judge of its fitness and application. The 
proposition is susceptible of occular de- 
monstration. In respect to the second 
proposition, we may understand something 
of the manner of the growth of grass—of 
what it is necessary to do to effect it—such 
as manuring, tilling ; the action of light, 
heat, air, water, and of the different earths 
or soils, &c. upon it; the action of the 
different moleculz upon each other; the 
manner of conducting its sap from its roots 
to its extreme and most minute parts; its 
manner of drawing its support from the 
earth, of extracting as it were the essence 
of the earth, and converting it into proper 
sourishment ; and exactly so far as we 


— 

havea clear conception and understand- 
ing of these things, or of the manner of 
the growth of grass, or, which is the same 
thing, of the proposition, may we believe 
them or the proposition, and no further. 

Again, it is asserted that “ we are bound 
to believe that God exists; and yet we de 
not understand Aow he exists.” Here 
also, we are presented with two distinct 
and independent propositions: and because 
we cannot conceive, or understand, and 
consequently cannot believe but very lit- 
tle concerning the one, we have it inferred 
for us that we can understand nothing of 
the other—but yet nevertheless must be- 
lieve it. The first of these propositions 
affirms that God exists; that is, it de- 
mands the beliet of a fact, of which we 
have the clearest conception and under- 
standing, and the truth and certzinty of 
which we can attest by the most indubita- 
ble and conclusive evidence ; and which 
we therefore do most certainly believe. 
To understand this proposition, a man 
need only look at the world of beings 
around him, or attend to what passes with- 
in himself. But shall it be said that God 
is infinite, and that man being finite can- 
not by the might of his mind, measure 
infinity. Grant it—and still it does not 
follow that man does not understand what 
he means by the terms he uses; else, all 
is ideal, and we are raising ascriptions to 
the “unknown God.” Should man con- 
template the whole of creation around 
him, and in the midst of his wonder, 
should he exclaim that God is its maker, 
its author, and its finisher! I should un- 
derstand him merely to refer the term 
God to a cause sufficient to produce the 
effect which he contemplates. And I 
presume it will be admitted, that it can- 
not possibly require any greater expan- 
sion of mind, or extension of intellect, to 
measure an adequate cause, than it does 
to havea thorough conception of the effect 
which it produces ; and that exactly so 
far as there is a clear and thorough con- 
ception of an effect, there is also as tho- 
rough a conception of a cause sufficient to 
produce it. 

I have said that to understand the 
proposition that God exists, a man need 
only attend to what passes within himself, 


He feels operating upon his mind, the 
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power of love bringing him into the spirit 
of love; the influence of light impartmg 
to im a ‘knowledge of his real state and 
condition, and showing him, in the clear- 
nes? of light, the disposition of his heart ; 
the power of God renovating his mind, 
perdving his affections,’ and thereby re- 
deeming his soul He feels also an ex- 
tension of grace to the forgiveness of his 
sins. He therefore understands by the 
love of God, that power which has intro- 
duced him iato a spirit of love ; by that 
light that has revealed to him his own 
state and condition, and made manifest 
the evil of his ways, he understands the 
light of God ; and'by that power, whicl: 
he has known and felt operating in him, 
to the redemption of his soul and the rec- 
tification of his mind, he understands the 
power of God. And just 6) far as the 
mind experiences these things, it has a 
just conception, and consequently under- 
standing, of the attributes of God. And 
it is on this ground the Christian’s behef 
in God is founded, and in no other. For 


just so far as he experiences the opera- { 


tien of the power of God, has he, in a re- 
‘ligious point of view, just conceptions of 
God ; and exactly so far as he has a just 
conception of God, can he believe, and no 
further. 

Now to apply these premises to the 
scriptures. I presume it will not be con- 
tended that I am bound te believe that the 
scripturesas a whole, were given forth by 
the Holy Spirit, unless it be possible for 
me to obtain either external or internal 
evidence of the fact. Now as it regards 
the matter of the scriptures, or the ideas 
they represent, it is impossible I should 
obtain such evidence, except so far as ] 
have a just conception, and consequently, 
understanding of what it is, that was in- 
tended to be communicated by the Holy 
Spirit in the words of the scriptures : be- 
cause, unless 1 have this conception, tome 
one thing may have been intended, or it 
may have been its opposite; and conse- 
quently under such circumstances, the 
mind can attach no certainty to any thing 
in particular, and consequently cannot 
believe. 

But suppose it could be proved by evi- 
dence, either external or internal, that the 
very words ef scripture, did issue forth 


| from the Holy Spirit; and at the same 
time let us suppose that we have no con- 


ception at all, of what itis they were in- 


tended to represent, or that to us the 
limitation to any particular collection of 
ideas is completely indefinite: then at 
most, I suppose we can dono more than 
acknowledge our belief of the universal 
veracity of God. Again, suppose that I 
have indubitable evidence that the very 
words of scripture were given forth by the 
Holy Spirit, also that particular ideas 
were intended to be communicated thro’ 
the medium of these words; then I sup- 
pose I am absolutely bound to believe in - 
the matter of the whole of the scriptures 
and not else. But suppose a particular 
text is offered to my consideration ; that 
one person gives it one construction, that 
I understand clearly what he means by 
it; and that another person gives it an 
entirely different construction, which I 
also compketely understand ; but yet am 
not satisfied that either construction con- 
veys what was intended to be communi- 
cated by the Holy Spirit through the me- 
diuns of these words: also that I myself 
have noconception at all of what it is that 
was intended to be communicated by 
them. I wouki then ask, what it is possi-. 
ble for me, under such circumstances, to 
believe. I answer, nothing more than the 
| universal veracity of God; that whatever 
he did intend should be understood by 
them, is the truth. 

Again, it is affirmed, that although we 
do not understand the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or in other words, what is meant 
by it, yet we are bound to believe it. Now 
it manifestly appears from the premises 
laid down, and which I think have been 
irrefutably demonstrated, that if we have 
no conception at all of what is meant by 
the proposition, or, which is the same 
thing, do not understand it, it isimpossible _ 
for the mind either to assent to its truth, 
or to dissent from it, and consequently no 
belief can be predicated on a ground so 
completely untangible. But perhaps it 
may be said that although we have no 
conception at all, and consequently no 
belief of the matter of the doctrine, or of 
any particular ideas which it may incul- 
cate, yet the term “Trinity” has its orie 


gin from God and we therefore are un- 
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coubtedly bound to believe it. How it | 
can be proved that the éerm originated 
trom God, I know not, especially as the 
word cannot be found in the whole of the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and that it is well known to be an 
invention of much more recent date than 
any of those writings. But suppose it 
could be found in the scriptures, what 
then, under the above circumstances, is it 
possible for the mind to believe concern- 
ing it? I answer, nothing more than that 
the term originated from God, and that 
whatever he did intend should be under- 
stood by it, isthe truth. Which, as re- 
yards the proposition itself, is no belief at 
ull. But perhaps some may say, that 
although we do not thoroughly under- 
stand the proposition in all its parts, we 
have nevertheless some conception of it. 
We understand it to mean, that there are 
three persons in one Godhead; and this 
is a fact of which we have the most am- 
pie evidence, and hence are bound to be- 
lieve it. Now itis evident thatif it bea 
tact, it is tangible, or it isnot. It isa fact 
of which we may have some conception, 
or itis not. Now let us suppose that it is 
a fact of the last description ; that is, one 
that is not tangible, or one, of which the 
mind cannot possibly form any concep- 
tion. Then of course it resolves itself 
into a proposition of terms without mean- 
ing, or, which is toconvey no idea at all, 
and which we consequently cannot believe. 
Again, let us suppose that it is a fact of 
which the mind has some conception, or 
concerning which the mind has certain 
definite ideas. And let us endeavour to 
determine what this faci is, which we are 
thus bound to believe. To do this it is 
necessary to examine the terms of the 
proposition. Which, according to the 
present modification, stand thus: “there 
are three persons in the one Godhead.” 
Now the plain and obvious meaning of 
* person,” is an identical and isolated be- 
ing. Cansequently the proposition is ren- 
dered thus: there are three identical and 
isolated beings in theone Godhead. Now 
each of these beings must be either finite 
or infinite, or some one or more must be 
Jinite, and the rest infinite. Let us sup- 
pose that each one considered separately, 


will also be finite. For no given number 
of finites can possibly make one infinite. 
Consequently we reject the proposition in 
this form. Again, let us suppose, that 
some one or more are finite, and the rest 
infinite. Then, as before, all the finites 
taken together can never make one infi- 
nite, and consequently can never be God ; 
' and the one that is infinite is of himself 
| God, independent, without the others. 
_ Wherefore under this form we also reject 
the proposition. Again, let us suppose 
that each one, separately considered, is 
infinite. Then, I presume, it will not be 
denied that we are landed in Tritheism. 
And consequently we reject the proposi- 
tion altogether, as there is not another 
alternative possible. We reject it too, 
understandingly, and not because we de 
not understand it. It is because we are 
Jirmly fjersuaded it involves the doctrine 
of Tritheism. And we have thisconfirm- 
ation that we understand it as its advo- 
cates do, that as soon as any objection is 
made to the proposition, its advocates 
raise the cry of Unitarianism, Deism, &c. 
And on this point merely, what is Unit- 
arianism* but a belief in one God only ? 
And if a stigma may be cast upon us for 
believing in one God only, it must be cor- 
rect and proper to believe in more than 
one, or else in none at all. There are other 
modifications of this doctrine which might 
be repliedto after the same manner and 
on the same principles of reasoning, but I 
apprehend this sufficient to illustrate my 
subject. Ss. 


SKETCHES OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


At the accession of the bloody Mary te 
the crown of England in 1553, the Prot- 
estant religion, which, under the previous 


* Unitarianism, as applicable to one who 
denies the doctrine of the /rinity, must 
be understood here 1s quite another thing 
from that system oi doctrines and prac- 
tice adopted by a certain sect which are 
called Unitarians. The Quakers are, in 
the first sense, unitarians; yet, they differ 
as widely from the sect known under that 
name, in their general principles, as any 


js finite. Then the three taken together 


other sect in Christendom.— £d, Beream 
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regency, was deemed orthodox, suddenly 
became, by this event, a dreadful Aeresy, 
and to profess it, the worst of crimes. The 
Parliament voted an address, “acknowl- 
edging that the nation had been guilty of 
a most horrible defection from the true 
church ; declaring their resolution to re- 
peal all Jaws enacted in prejudice of the 
_ Romish religion ; and praying their ma- 
jesties (Mary having married Philip of 
Spain,) happily uninfected with that crim- 
_ inal schism, to intercede with the Holy 
Father for the absolution and forgiveness 
of their.penitent subjects. The request 
was readily granted. The legate, in the 
name of his Holiness, gave the Parlia- 
ment and kingdom absolution, freed them 
from all ecclesiastical censures, and re- 
ceived them again into the bosom of the 
church.” 

Soon after this commenced a bloody 
persecution against such as denied the 
Pope’s supremacy, and the real fre- 
sence; or, inother words, who refused to 
believe what they could not understand ! 
We extract the following account of it 
from Russel’s Modern Europe, vol. ii. p. 
348. 

“In consequence of this reconciliation 
with the see of Rome, the punishment by 
fire, that frightful expedient ot supersti- 
tion for extending her empire, and pre- 
serving her dominion, was rigorously em- 
ployed against the most eminent reform- 
ers. The mild counsels of Cardinal Pole, 
who was inclined to toleration, were over- 
ruled by Gardiner and Bonner, and many 
persons of all conditions, ages, and sexes, 
were committed tothe flames. The per- 
secutors made their first attack upon 
Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul’s; a man 
equally distinguished by his piety and 
learning, but whose domestic situation, it 
was hoped, would bring him to compli- 
ance. He hada wife whom he tenderly 
loved, and ten children; yet did he con- 
tinue firm in his principles, and such was 
his serenity after condemnation, that the 
jailers, it is said, waked him from a sound 
sleep, when the hour of his execution ap- 
proached. He suffered in Smithfield. 
Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was con- 
demned at the same time with Rogers, but 
sent to his own diocese to be punished, in 
order to strike the greater terror into his 


flock. The constancy of his death, how- 
ever, had avery contrary effect. It was 
a scene of consolation to Hooper to die ia 
their sight, bearing testimony to that doc-. 
trine which he had formerly taught. 
among them. He continued to exhort 
them, till his tongue, swollen by the vio- 
lence of his agony, denied him utterance :_ 
and his words were long remembered. 
“Ferrar, bishop of St. David’s, also suf- 
fered this terrible punishment in his own, 
diocese. And Ridley, bishop of London, 
and Latimer, formerly bishop of Worces- 
ter, two prelates venerable by their years, 
their learning, and their piety, perished 
together in the same fire at Oxford, sup- 
porting each other’s constancy by their 
mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied 
to the stake, called to his companion, ‘ Be 
of good cheer, my brother! we shall this 
day kindle such a flame in Engiand, as I 
trust in God, will never be extinguished. 
“Sanders, a respectable clergyman, 
was committed to the flames at Covent- 
ry. A pardon was offered him ifhe would 
recant: but he rejected it with disdain, 
and embraced the stake, saying, ‘ wel- 
come cross of Christ! welcome everlast- 
ing life!’ Cranmer had less courage at 
first. Overawed by the prospect of those 
tortures which awaited him, or overcome 
by the fond love of life, and by the flatte-- 
ry of artful men, who pompously repre- 
sented the dignities to which his charac- 
ter still entitled him, if he would merit 
them by a recantation, he agreed in an 
unguarded hour, to subscribe tothe doc- 
trines of the papal supremacy and the 
real presence. But Mary and her coun- 
cil, no less perfidious than cruel, deter- 
mined, that this recantation shouid avail 
him nothing ; that he should acknowledge 
his errors in the church before the people, 
and afterward be led to execution. Whe- 
ther Cranmer received secret intelligence 
of their design, or repented of his weak- 
ness, or both, is uncertain, but he sur- 
prised the audience by a declaration very 
different from that which was expected 
from him. After explaining his sense of 
what he owed to God and his sovereign, 
‘There is one miscarriage -in my life,’ 
said he, ‘of which, above all others, I se- 
verely repent—the insincere declaration 
of faith to which I had the weakness to 
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subscribe ; but I take this opportunity of , 

atoning for my error by a sincere and | 

recantation, and am willing to seal 

with my blood that doctrine which I 

firmly believe to have been communica- 
ted from Heaven.’ 

“ As his hand, he added, had erred, by 
betraying his heart, it should first be pun- 
ished by a severe but justdoom. He ac- 
cordingly stretched out his arm, as soon 
as he came to the stake, to which he was 
instantly led, and without discovering, 
either by his looks or motions, the least 
sign of compunction, or even of feeling, he 
held his right hand in the flames, till it 
was utterly consumed. His thoughts ap- 

to be totally occupied in reflecting 
on his fault ; and he called aloud several 
times, ‘ This hand has offended!” When 
it dropped off, he discovered a serenity in 
his countenance, as if satisfied with sacri- 
ficing to divine justice the instrument of 
his crime ; and when the fire attacked his 
body, his soul, wholly collected within 
itself, seemed fortified against every ex- 


heretic a more sensible idea of burning, 
he held his finger to the candle, till the 
sinews and veins shrunk and burst. All 
these examples prove thatno human de- 
pravity can equal revenge and cruelty, 
inflamed by theological hate.” 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 


“The Divine Contriver of our mental 
frame, who formed the soul to exist in 
certain states, on the presence of external 
things, formed it also to exist, in certain 
successive states, without the presence or 
direct influence of any thing external; 
the one state of the mind, being, as im- 
mediately the cause of the state of mind 
which follows it, as, in our external feel- 
ings, the change produced, in our corpo- 
real organ of sense, is the cause of any 
one of the particular affections of that 
class. In the one class, that of our inter- 
nal affections, the phenomena depend on 


ternal accident, and altogether inaccessi- 
ble to pain. 


“Tt would be endless to enumerate all 


the laws which regulate the successive 
changes of state of the mind itself. In the. 
other class, that of our external affections 
they depend on the laws of the mind, in- 


the cruelties practised in England during | 
this bigotted reign, near three hundred | 
persons having been brought to the stake 

in the first rage of persecution. Besides, ; 
the savage barbarity on the one hand, and | 
the patient constancy on the other, are so 
similar in all those martyrdoms, that a 
narration, very little agreeable in itself, | 
would become altogether disgusting by 
its uniformity. It is sufficient to have 
mentioned the sufferings of our most emi- 
nent reformers, whose character and con- 
‘dlition make such notice necessary. I 
shall therefore conclude this subject with 
observing, that human nature appears on 
no occasion so detestable, and at the same 
time so absurd, as in these religious hor- 
rors, which sink mankind below infernal 
spirits in wickedness, and beneath the 
brutes in folly. Bishop Bonner seemed to 
rejoice in the torments of the victims of 
persecution. He sometimes whipped the 
Protestant prisoners with his own hands, 
till he was tired with the violence of the 
exercise: he tore out-the beard of a wea- 
ver, who refused to relinquish his reli- 


deed, which is susceptible of these pecu- 
liar changes of state; but they depend, 
in an equal degree, on the laws which 
give to matter its peculiar qualities, and, 
consequently, its peculiar influence on this 
mental susceptibility. If light were to be 
annihilated, itis very evident, that, though 
our mind itself were to continue endowed 
with all its present susceptibilities, it ne- 
ver again could behold the sun, around 
whose cold and gloomy mass our earth 
might still revolve as now; nor, in such 
circumstances, is there any reason to sup- 
pose that it wouid exist in any one of those 
various states, which constitute the de- 
t lightful sensations of vision. These sen- 
sations, then, depend on external things, 
as much as on the mind itself. But though 
after we have once been enriched with 
the splendid acquisitions, which.our per- 
ceptive organs afford us, every thing ex- 
ternal were to vanish, not from our sight 
merely, but from all our senses, and our 
mind alone were to exist in the infinity of 
space, together with that Eternal Majes- 
ty which formed it,—still thought after 


gion; and, in order to give the obstinate 


thought, and feeling after feeling, wetid 
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arise, as it were, spontaneously, in the dis- 
embodied spirit,—if no change in its na- 
ture were to take place; and the whole 
world of light, and fragrance, and harmo- 
ny, would, in its remembrance, almost rise 
again, as if outliving annihilation itself. It 
is by this capacity of internal change of 
state, indeed, that the soul is truly im- 
mortal, which, if it were capable of no af- 
fections, but those which I have termed ex- 
ternal, would itself be virtually as mortal 
as all the mortal things that are around 
it ; since, but for them, as causes of its feel- 
ings, it could hot, in these circumstances 
of complete dependence, have any feel- 
ings whatever, and could, therefore, ex- 
jst only in that’state of original insensi- 
bility, which preceded the first sensation | 
that gave it consciousness of existence. It | 
is, in the true sense of imn-ortality of life, 
immortal, only because it depends for its | 
feelings, as well as for its mere existence, 
not oa the state of perishable things, 


which are but the atmosphere that floats 
around it, but on its own independent 
laws; or, at least,—for the laws of mind, 
as well as the laws of matter, can mean 
nothing more,—depends, for the succes- 
sions of its feelings, only on the provident 
arrangements, of that adl-forseeing Pow- 
er whose will, as it existed at the very 
moment at which it called every thing 
from nothing, and gave to mind and mat- 
ter their powers and susceptibilities, is 
thus, consequently, in the whole series of | 
effects, from age to age, the eternal legis- 
lation of the universe. 

“Even while our soul is united to this 
bodily frame, and continually capable of 
being affected by the objects that are con- 
tinually present with it, by far the great- 
er number of our feelings are those which 
arise from our internal successions of 
thought. Innumerable as our percep- 
tions are, they are but a small part of the 
varied consciousness of aday. We donot 
see, or feel objects merely, for this would 
be of little value,—but we compare them 
with each other,—we form plans of ac- 
tion, and prosecute them with assidious 
attention,—or we meditate on the means 
by which they may most effectnally be 
prosecuted ; and with all our perceptions 
of external things, and plans of serious 


thought, a continued fairy work of invol- H 


untary fancy, is ‘incessantly mingling, ia 
consequence of the laws of suggestion im 
the mind itself, like the transient shad- 
ows. on a stream, of the clouds that fled 
over it, which picture on it their momen- 
tary forms, as they passin rapid variety, 
without affecting the course of the busy 
current, which glides along in its majestic. 
track, as if they had never been. if we 
had the power of external sense only, life. 
would be as passive as the most uncon- 
nected dream, or rather far more passive 
and irregular than the wildest of our 
dreams. Our remembrances, compari- 
sons, our hopes, our fears, and all the va- 
riety of our thoughts and emotions, give 
a harmony and unity to our general con- 
sciousness, which make the consciousnese 
of each day a little drama, or a connect- 
ed part of that still greater drama, which 
is to end only withthe death of its hero, 
or rather with the commencement of his. 
glorious apotheosis.” — Brown. 


—— 
PLAIN TRUTH. 


“The affairs of this world are kept tor. 
gether by what little truth and integrity: 
still remains amongst us; and yet I much 
question whether the absolute dominien 
of truth would be compatible with the 
existence of any society now existing upon 
the face of the earth. Pure truth, like 
pure gold, has been found unfit for circu- 
lation, because men have discovered that 
it is far more convenient to adulterate the 
truth, than to refine themselves. They 
will not advance their minds to the stand- 
ard, therefore they lower the standard te 
their minds. But the high and sterling 
excellence of truth would appear from 
hence, that it becomes more safe, prac-: 
ticable, and attainable, the nearer we ad- 
vance to perfection. No bad man ever 
wished that his breast was made of glass, 
or that others could read his thoughts. 
But the misery is, that the duplicities, 
the temptations, and the infirmities that 
surround us, have rendered the truth, and 
nothing but the-truth, as hazardous and 
contraband a commodity asa man can 
possibly dealin. This made Sir Walter 
Raleigh affirm, that it was dangerous to 
follow truth too near, lest she should kick 
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out our teeth. But Iet us for a moment 
figure to ourselves a state of things where 
truth should be the sole principle of all 
our thoughts, words, and actions. Con- 
stituted as men are at present, could any 
civilized society keep itself together, under 
such circumstances, for one single year? 
Would not eternal truth become as insup- 
portable to our imperfect mind, as eternal 
day to our imperfect vision? Gracious 
heaven, what a scene would the above 
supposition produce upon earth! What 
recriminations, what eclaircissements, 
what animosities, what exacerbations, 
what a pulling of caps by the one sex, and 
of triggersby the other! The most po- 
lite levees would become an aceldama, 
and the most polished routs a bear-gar- 
den. What mourning brides, and merry 
widows, what rancorous friends and greet- 
ing enemies, what accepted sinners, and 
rejected saints! The whole world would 
appear to have fut on a mask, merely 
from having taken one off. How few 
bargains at the Exchange, litigations at 
the bar, or long speeches at the senate. 
What would become of the numerous 
tribe of schismatics in religion, polemics 


in controversy, partizans in politics, and | 


empyrics in science ; of enthusiasts, who 
believe what they cannot explain, and of 
imposters, who explain what they do not 
believe? As to literature, bulky quartos 
would dwindle into duodecimos, and a 
folio would be unknown. Authors would 
be restricted to what was true, and critics 
would be precluded from what was false. 
No revolution nor revulsion would be 
equal to this that we are considering; be- 
ing nothing less than a transition from an 
order of society where nothing is what it 
seems, to another where every thing is 
what it appears. It is manifest that men 
would be quickly compelled either to alter 
such a state of things, or themsclves ; but 
I fear the former measure would be found 
the most convenient. ‘Paking things, not 
as they ought to be, but as they are, I fear 
it must be allowed that Machiavelli will 
always have more disciples than Jesus. 
Out of the millions who have studied and 
even admired the precepts of the Naza- 
rite, how few are there that have reduced 
them to practice! Butthere are numbers 


numberless, who, throughout the whole 


= 
of their lives, have been practising the 
principles of the Italian without having 
even heard of his name; who cordially 
believe with him that the tongue was giv- 
en us to discover the thoughts of others, 
and to conceal our own; and who range 
themselves either under the standard of 
Alexander the Sixth, who never did what 
he said, or of hisson Borgia, who never 
said what he did.”"—Lacon. 


MAN AGEMENT OF CHILDREN 
From the Memoirs of Mrs. Huntington. 


“T have always made it a rule never to 
give a child what it is passionately earnest 
to have, however proper the object may 
be in itself; because, otherwise, an asso- 
ciation would immediately be formed in 
the mind between importunity and suc- 
cess. Werea child always told, when he 
cries for a thing, ‘ you shall have it when 
you show a proper temper,’ it would soon 
teach him to be reasonable. 1 think it 
the destruction of government to be ca- 
pricious, to refuse one day, what in cir- 
cumstances, not seen by the child to be 
different, is granted on another; to let 
fretting and teazing ee the point at one 
time, when at another they would bring 
punishment. Children very soon see whe- 
ther we are consistent; little deviations 
from an established rule, afford great en- 
couragement for the next time. ‘These 
little deviations do great mischief, and are 
often slidden into very imperceptibly b 
the parent, though the child is quic 
sighted enough to observe them. One 
thing I think of the greatest importance, 
and thatis, that children be made always 
to mind and consider the parent’s word 
as theirlaw. Giving up once after a com- 
mand has passed, may lay the foundation 
and lead to the establishment of a princi- 
ple of insubordination as troublesome as 
unconquerable. For this reason, absolute 
commands should be as few as possible, 
I also think it dangerous to play with 
children in the way of command, saying 
do this or that, when you do not mean that 
the thing must be done. It weakens pa- 
rental authority. I never like to tell 
very small children to kiss strangers, as 
they often feel a degree of backwardness 
very difficult to overcome; and if they 
refuse, it is necessary to pass it over with- 
out compelling obedience, which should 
not be, or to have a combat with them 
before the company, which hardens them 
to reproof. It is better to say if a stran- 
ger offers to kiss them and they refuse, 
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and it is thought best to say any thing, 
* your kisses are of no great consequence, 
they may be dispensed with I dare say.’ 
This leads the child to think he is not of 
so much importance as he might other- 
wise be led to suppose. 


“It is also very necessary to gov- 
ernment that punishment should be pro- 
portioned to offences. If we make no 
distinction between intentional and com- 
plicated offences, and careless inadver- 
tences, the child, by the frequent recur- 
rence of these latter faults,and the sharp 
rebukes they bring upon him, will be- 
come so accustomed to severe reproof, 
that he will not mind it. Tenderness of 
heart is the most powerful human engine 
of parental government; and when this 
is lost, it seems to me all is lost, unless the 
grace of God interposes. The inevitable 
consequence of frequent reproof is, a heart 
blunted in its sensibilities, and unmoved 
by the parent’s displeasure. Of course 
all temptations should, as much as i- 
ble, be put out of the way of children. 
Many little things should not be observed, 
which, if you were conscious the child 
knew you had observed, ought to be re- 
proved. A harsh and angry tone should 
never be used, unless a gentle one has 
previously failed. And I believe, where 
the authority of the parent is early estab- 
lished by the mild and gentle means, to 
some which I have alluded, severe 
— need be resorted to but very sel- 

om. 


FROM THE REFORMER. 


“By the following, taken from the Brit- 
ish Traveller, a London newspaper of the 
26th March last, may be seen something 
of the ways and means of supporting the 
Beast and his image, and the consequent 
poverty and degradation of the lowest but 
most numerous class of people in Euro- 
pean Christendom. 


Parish of Christ Church, Surry. 


“ Yesterday a2 numerous meeting of the 
inhabitants of Christ church, Blackfriars 
road, took place in the church. 


“Mr. Henry Hunt, whois a parishoner, 
sent round a notification that the twelve 
objects for which the parishioners were 
summoned, ten of which were for the 
election of officers, and the remaining two 
fer yoting away the money of the inhabi- 


tants, were twelve important reasons why 
they ought to attend at least the annual 
vestry, to look a little intotheir own con- 
cerns. He had heard it asserted, in open 
vestry, by one of their own officers, ‘ that 
their money might be misapplied to the 
amount of 500/.a year.’ His object was 
to prevent such misapplication, if any ex- 


isted. 


“Mr. Hunt was himself elected one of 
the auditors for the ensuing year. Upon 
the motion for the appointment of some 
of the inferior officers of the parish, he 
objected to the practice of asking for 
Christmasboxes. This was, he observed, 
that very offence which they had received 
orders to apprehend persons for commit- 
ting—mere begging. (Applause.) It 
was disgraceful to allow men employed 
by the parish to set an example of that 
which they were strictly ordered to assist 
in punishing. It would be better to in- 
crease their salaries. 

“ His suggestion was adopted, and it 
was submitted to future consideration, 
whether it would not be advisable to in- 
crease the officers’ salaries, and to do 
away with Christmas boxes. 

“Mr B. HaweEs, in moving for the an- 
nual present [Christmas box] to the Rev. 
Mr. Mapleton, of 300 guineas, mentioned 
that before that gentleman became rec- 
tor, the seats were going a begging, and 
since that time galleries had been erected, 
and the church most numerously attended. 
The salary allowed by the act was 60/. 
per annum ; and it was expected that no- 
toning like a dissenting voice would be 
heard upon the motion for the usual in- 
crease. He then moved,that the Church- 
wardens be directed to present 300 gui- 
neas of the parish money to the Rev. 
Gentleman, in testimony of their sense of 
his services. 

Mr. Hunt did not meanto withhold any 
eulogium from the rector, of whose talents 
and character he had heard high appro- 
bation ; but he thought that before they 
voted 300 guineas of their money to him, 
they ought to ascertain the extent of the 
emoluments he received for births, mar~ 
riages, and burials. (Hear, hear.) How 
was it possible to know whether or not 
the sum just mentioned, was or was not 
enough to grant, without knewing the re-. 
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muneration which the Rev. Gentleman 
was in the habit of receiving from other 
sources. He (Mr. H) begged to be un- 
derstood as not giving an opinion whether 
the sum proposed to be voted was too 
much or too little. He was only for having 
laid before the parishioners that criterion 
by which a true estimate could be formed. 
There were many difficulties in the par- 
ish. For his part, were he a Dissenter 
(which he was not,) he should « bject to be 
charged otherwise than as had been regu- 
lated by the Act. He was one of those, 
in fact, who did not consider that the man 
who went to church was better than he 
who went to his private devotions in the 
closet. (Some symptoms of disapproba- 
tion.) He spoke his own opinion when he 
said so. He certainly had as high an 
opinion of the sincerity of the latter, as of 
that of the former. It was said that the 
fees that were exacted were very large 
indeed—that they amounted to 700/. or 
200/.a year. Hedidnet know whether 
they were more or less, but he should be 


- 


glad to ascertain. He was the more dis-| 
posed to question the propriety of this 
present, upon hearing that it was inten- 
ded to follow up this motion with one for 
a vote for 100 guineas to the Curate. 
Now if aclergyman was properly paid, 
he ought to pay his curate himself. The 
- request of the rector was, he understood, 
not to be granted asa matter ef charity— 
for that gentleman was a man of good 
property,—so charity was out of the 
question. He had moved out ofthe parish 
into more eligible quarters, by which he 
creased the difficulties of attending 
properly to his duties. Mr. Hunt then 
stated, that the money of the parish had 
not been upon all occasions applied as it 
ought to have been. A person who was 
now inthe employment of Mr. Hawes, 
upon fifteen shillings a week, had, when 
out of employment, applied to the parish 
for relief for his wife and five children ; 
although several weeks without any thing 
to do, he received no more than 7s. alto- 
gether. (Cries of shame.) Now he, 
(Mr. Hunt) had made a calculation, and 
taking the Rector’s salary, fees, &c. at 
1,000/. [4,444 dollars] a year, that gentle- 
man received just as much as 10,000 poor 
Iabouring men, who had 15s.a week got 


for working trom morning till night.~— 
(Laughter, and cries of shame.) Was 
this Christian charity? He had heard 
that great savings had been made of late 
in the parish; he feared the saving had 
been made inthe wrong quarter. (Cheers.) 
These were not times when large sums 
should be voted for labour which was 
comparatively nething. (Loud cries of 
order.) He repeated the word compara- 
tively, for he compared the Jebours of the 
Rev. Gentleman with those of the poor 
man who worked from morning till night. 
(Cries of order and laughter.) These 
were times when they ought to take care 
of their money. He should move as an 
amendment, ‘ That the Rev. Mr. Maple- 
ton be requested to let his parishioners 
know the amount of the fees which he 
annually receives.’ 

“Mr Hawes said, he was very glad te 
have an opportunity of answering Mr. 
Hunt. Every thing, he assured Mr. Hunt, 
was open to examination upon the affairs 
of that parish ; and every body in it was 
at liberty to look into the books. Now he 
must say that Mr. Hunt had not acted 
like a gentleman in dragging his (Mr. 
Hawe’s) name forward, coupled with a 
charge of inhumanity. 

“Mr. Hunt.—I ask those around me 
whether what I have said ought to sub- 
ject me to this sort of attack—whether 
the language just used is that of a gentle- 
man? (Shameful.) He altogether disa- 
vowed having imputed to Mr. Hawes any 
impropriety of conduct; the words he 
used never conveyed any imputation of 
the kind. 

“Mr. Hawes declared that the man 
who had applied to the parish had’ acted 
against the law of the establishment te 
which he belonged, as, in case of distress, 
there was a fund, to which not one of the 
workmen had ever applied in vain. Be- 
sides, there was not a man in the estab- 
lishment who had so little as 15 shillings 
a week. He then contended that Mr. 
Mapleton was deserving of the present, 
annually voted to him. (In this opinion 
the meeting seemed unanimously to con- 
cur.) He complimented Mr. Hunt in the 
course of his observations, stating that his — 
conduct had excited surprise, it was se 


very gentlemanly. 
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“Mr. Hunr—‘ Ay, 1 ama gentleman 
and no gentleman, it seems; but J am not 
either to be bullied or humbugged for all 
that.’ (A laugh.) 

“ A Parishioner bore testimony to the 
worth of the Rector, whom he described 
as a man of unbounded charity and liber- 


ty. 

“Mr. Hunt could not but admire the 
facility with which Mr. Hawes had con- 
trived to transform the term ‘ ungentle- 
manly’ intoitsopposite. (Alaugh.) But 
neither coaxing nor menace should have 
any effect upon him. He then repeated 
the story of the poor man, and upon being 
asked for the name of the claimant upon 
the parish mentioned it, and begged that 
a discharge might not follow the disclo- 
sure. (Laughter.) 

“ After some observationsfrom several 
parishioners, one of them said, that what 
Mr. Hunt had stated was false; and 
made some allusions to the wonderful 
blacking. 

“ Mr. Hunt cried out, *T’ll not be dis- 
mayed by the bullying of that tallew-faced 
gentleman.’ (Loud laughter.) 

“The motion for presenting the 300 
guineas to the Rector was then carried, 
and 

“Mr. Hunt submitted his motion. He 
was anxious to know the amount of fees 
for weddings, burials, and christenings, of 
which there were great numbers in that 
parish. 

“An amendment was moved, that it 
was neither expedient nor necessary to 
make the inquiry ; and Mr. Hunt was in- 
formed that he might ascertain by the 
books that amount. The amendment 
was carried by a large majority. 

“The motion that 100 guineas be pre- 
sented to the Curate was opposed by Mr. 
Hunt, who asked whether the Curate, in 
the event of the grant being made, was 
sure to get it? 

“The Churchwarden said, his receipt 
was regularly given for it. 

“Mr. Hunt, in alluding to the large 
funds of the parish, submitted that the 
Bank of England ought to be paying as 
much interest upon the money placed in 
their hands by the parish as. would dis- 
Charge the amount of what the parish was 


in the habit of paying to the Curate an- 
nually. (Applause.) 

“The motion was carried, 40 hands 
having been held up for, and 29 against 
it. 

“In the course of this discussion, Mr. 
Hunt said, he should certainly endeavour 
to save the parish a serious sum of money 
during the year; and if he could accom- _ 
plish that, his efforts could not be said to 
be thrown away. He said, also, that some 
of the parish money might receive a more 
equitable direction. The meeting then 
separated. 

“ Mr Hunt, although he received much 
opposition during the business, and retort- 
ed most readily and sharply, seems to be 
a welcome inhabitant of the parish.” 


(“It is certainly time (says a late British 
paper in speaking of the Quakers) that 
wise men should, for the sake of unity, 
scrape a little mould from the coffin of 
their honourable elder George Fox, and 
bury his peculiarities with himself. Hap- 
py will good old mother church be to re 
ceive a colony of such children.”’) 


FAITH AND WORKS. 
A TALE. 


Good Dan and Jane were man and wife, 
And lived a loving kind of life ; 

One point, however, they disputed, 

And each by turns his mate confuted. 

’T was faith and works—this knotty ques: 


tion 
|| They found not easy of digestion. 


While Dan for faith alone contended, 
Jane equally good works defended. 

“ They are not-Christians, sure, but Turks, 
Who build on faith and scoff at works,” 
Quoth Jane.—While eager Dan replied, 
“ By none but heathen faith’s denied.” 
“T’ll tell you wife,” at length quoth Dan, 
A story of a right good man. 

A patriarch sage, of ancient days, 

A man of faith, whom all must praise, 

In his own country he possess’d 
Whate’er can make a wise man 

His was the flock, the field, the spring, 
In short a little rural king. - 


Yet, pleas’d he quits his native Jand 
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PAITH AND WORKS. 


By faith in the Divine command : 

God bade him go, and he, content, 
Went forth, not knowing where he went, 
He trusted in the promise made, 

And, undisputing, straight obey’d. 

The heavenly word he did not doubt, 
But prov’d his faith by going out.” 

Jane answer’d with some little pride— 
“T’ve an example on my side : 

And tho’ my tale be somewhat longer, 

I trust you’ll find it vastly stronger ; 

T’ll tell you, Daniel, of a man, 

The holiest since the world began, 

Who now God’s favour is receiving, 
For prompt obeying, not believing. 

One only son this man possess’d, 

In whom his righteous age was bless’d : 
And more, to mark the grace of Heaven, 
This son by miracle was given ; 

And from this child the Word Divine 
Had promis’d an illustrious line. 

When lo! at once a voice he hears, 
Which sounds like thunder in his ears ; 
God says—Go sacrifice thy son! 

—This moment, Lord, it shall be done. 
He goes and instantly prepares 

To slay the child of many prayers. 

Now here you see the grand expedience 
Of works; of actual, sound obedience. 
_This was not faith, but aet and deed. 
The Lord commands—the child shall 
bleed. 

Thus Abraham acted ;” Jenny cried ; 
*Thus Abraham trusted,” Dan replied. 
* Abraham?” quoth Jane, “why that’s 

my man.” 

“No Abraham’s him I mean,” says Dan, 
* He stands a monument of faith ;”— 
“No, ’tis for works, the Scripture saith.” 
“Tis for his faith that I defend him :” 

“*T is for obedience I commend him.” 
Thus he—thus she—both warmly feel, 
And lose their temper in their zeal : 
Too quick each other’s choice to blame, 
They did not see each meant the same. 
* At length, good wife,” quoth honest Dan, 
“ We’re talking of the self-same man. 
‘The works you praise I own indeed, 
Grow from that faith for which I plead. 
*L'iis not enough of faith to talk, 

A man of God with God must walk : 
Our doctrines are at last the same, 
They only differ in the name. 
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The faith I fight for is the root, 
The works you value are the fruit. 

How shall you know my creed sincere, 
Unless in works my faith appear ? 

How shall I know a tree’s alive, 

Unless I see it bear and thrive? 

Your works not growing on my root, 
Would prove they were not genuine fruit, 
And Abraham, whom for faith I quote, 
For faith deserves especial note : 

If faith produce no works, I see 

Thet faith is not a living tree. 

Thus faith and works together grow, 

No separate life they e’er can know. 
They’re soul and body, hand and heart— 
What God hath join’d let no one part.” 
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